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privileges which could only be got at in that way. We ought
then, perhaps, to pick out our bankers by reference, as it were,
to the signboards which they displayed, such as that of bul-
lion-dealer, wholesale merchant, writer for the law, or whatever
it might be. This seems to be a satisfactory method provided
we do not multiply labels unduly and that we remember that
the most instructive answers are elicited not by the question
'What is his professed trade?' but rather by the question 'What
financial functions are performed?' This last question will be of
especial importance when we try to understand the nature of
the public institutions calling themselves banks.

'The typical bank', it has been said, :is an enterprise which
receives sums of money on deposit, and profits from these on
their way through its tills, in the same way as it does upon
capital furnished by itself, by agreeing to advance loans or
credits for short periods, adjusting these to the probable de-
mands of its depositors for reimbursement.'1 In order of time
the first pursuit which led to activities having a wider implica-
tion than those of mere usury was that of exchanger. The early
banking businesses of the twelfth century were closely identified
with the handling and exchanging of the coins of all territories,
and, whilst the range of their deposit receipts is not very easy
to discover, there is no doubt that they strove to enlarge their
profits by borrowing and lending money amongst the merchants
and officials who employed their services.

Among a more exalted clientele the Knights Templars
carried on in the same period transactions in deposit, exchange,
and credit, using their own private network of communications
for the remittance and payment of sums due in distant parts of
Europe.

Both the professional exchangers and the religious knights
appear to have built up their credit connexions as an extension
of operations in simple exchange. The possession of a strong
cash-box may also have had something to do with the demand
for their services. The Templars were suppressed in the early

1 A. E. Sayous, (Les Operations des banquiers italiens ... pendant le
Revue historigue, clxx. 4 (1933).
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